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“GOING HOME.” 


Out of the chill and the shadow 
Into the thrill and the shine ; 
Out of the dearth and the famine 

Into the fulness divine. 
Up from the strife and the battle 
(Oft with the shameful defeat), 
Up to the palm and the laurel, 
Oh! but the rest will be sweet ! 


Leaving the cloud and the tempest, 
Reaching the balm and the cheer, 
Finding the end of our sorrow, 
Finding the end of our fear. 
Seeing the face of the Master 
Yearned for in “distance and dream, ” 
Oh for that rapture of gladness ! 
Oh for that vision supreme ! 
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ning the forty-eighth volume, our hopes are 
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Meeting the dear ones departed, 
Knowing them, clasping their hands, 
All the beloved and true-hearted, 
There in the fairest of lands! 
Sin evermore left behind us, 
Pain nevermore to distress ; 
Changing the moan for the music, 
Living the Saviour to bless. 


Out of the chill and the shadow 
Into the thrill and the shine; 
Out of the dearth and the famine 

Into the fulness divine. 
Out of the sigh and the silence 
Into the deep-swelling song ! 
Out of the exile and bondage 
Into the home-gathered throng. 


MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 

For a long time we have been hoping for 
new type, better quality of paper, and an im- 
proved tone in the external appearance of THE 
With this number, begin- 


realized. We have entirely new, slightly en- 
larged type, heavier paper, two columns instead 
of three narrow ones, and twenty-four pages 
instead of sixteen. The covers are simply for 
this one issue. Our effort and desire have 


mainly been to produce a paper easily read even 


| by our most aged subseribers, and one that 
| would make a worthy appearance among the 
|. religious periodicals of our time. 


We are not 
oblivious to the fact that the important consid- 
eration is the religious tone and principle which 


| pervade the paper, the clearness of its utterance 
| on the essential and vital questions that con- 
| front Christian believers; but all will certainly 
| acknowledge that it becomes a journal repre- 


| senting in some measure the views of the Soci- 
| ety of Friends to be well and creditably made 
| in every respect,even in what may seem to 
some the minor considerations of print and 
form. The papers will henceforth be mailed 
| in separate wrappers to each  subseriber, 
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punctually on the date of issue, it is hoped, 


from the office-of THE Frrenps’ Review, 
instead of from the printing house. 

We are inclined to look back on the past as 
though its events and movements which have 
been recorded were more important than the 
movements of our time not yet fully worked 
out into finished events. We are too near our 
own work to judge of its import, but to the 
editor of the Review the present decade seems 
one of momentous importance in the history of 
the Society of Friends, and it is not only right 
but a duty incumbent on us that we should do 
our work and live our lives and shape our 
religious thought, not by the turns of circum- 
stances, but in the fullest light of truth it is 
possible for us to receive. .,, It will, we believe, 
be the special sphere of this religious journal to 
announce as clearly as it is revealed to us the 
true character and position of Friends, with the 
aim of finding what God’s plan is for His peo- 
ple in this age of the world. This implies the 
advocacy of spiritual, active Christianity ap- 
plied to the need of present day society, by hu- 
man instruments indeed, but guided by the ever 
present Spirit of Christ. We hope as far as 
possible to avoid bigotry and narrow or party 
opinion, having no desire to advance any cause 
except that of our Divine Master. 

The time has gone by when the Friend who 
has his day filled with business, together with 
the many duties that lie very near him, can 
read, as his ancestors did, the journals and 
memoirs of the worthy men and women who 
wrought and toiled and prayed in the early 


days of the Society’s mission. It may be a 


part of our business to present clear, striking | 


incidents of those who faithfully performed 


their services, and to revive the memory of some | 
saintly worker who can speak a clear message | 


to this age. . The effort being made to present 
the principles and distinguishing views of the 
Society of Friends in the present time, we do 
not say to the world at large, but even to our 
‘own members,—the young, and those who have 
joined us soon after conversion,—is so slight 


that were the real facts’ known it would seem 
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| full manifestation of Him who fulfilled 
| sacrifices when He was lifted up, who is Him- 
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incredible to those of any other religious denomi- 


| nation in which the distinguishing views are so 
| carefully taught. 


Our fathers seemed to think 
more of the interests of posterity than they did 
of their own concerns, and they “ endured hard- 
ness” that their children’s children might en- 
joy blessings which seem so free and common to 
us to-day. We have altogether too little regard 
for those who are to follow us, for we are not 
zealous enough in working out and enunciating 
and handing down. vital principles, while we 
are careless even of keeping clearly before us 
the principles which were “opened” to our 
Founders. There will be an effort made to 
express through THE Friends’ REvIEw the 
seed truths of our religious faith, and in this 
effort we ask for support and encouragement. 

It does seem to us that there is a need and 
should be a demand for a paper that has for its 
distinct aim to set. forth the responsibility of 
every individual to a personal God, the possi- 
bility of every ‘creature through the Saviour 
Jesus Christ to be forgiven and filled with 
peace and the unlimited progress of 
every willing soul under the illuminating influ- 
ence of the Holy Spirit, the necessity for each 
one to know God and worship Him for himself 
and not simply by a method that holds Him 
far removed, a vague shadow in the back- 
ground, the utilization of all gifts conferred up- 
on rich or poor, male or female, the blotting 
out of all types and outward ceremonies in the 


all 


JOY; 


self the bread of Life for the communing soul, 
and who grants the consecrated soul a baptism 
which is all-sufficient and scriptural, and which 
is not dependent upon a priestly hand. 


A FORWARD LOOK. 


Farru in God always implies faith in the fu- 


| ture, a belief that the All-wise One whom we 


| trust is working towards an end, and that the 
| part of His plan still behind the veil, when 


brought into effect, will not prove inferior in 
quality or character to what is already known ; 


| and no one can work with any degree of earn- 
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estness or prospect of success unless he is sure 
of at least one thing,—that everything is moving 
“ according to the purpose of Him who worketh 


all things after the counsel of His own will,” 


and that this means ultimate good. His eter- 
nal purpose must have in view not only a crea- 
tion of marvellous beauty and wise design, but 
a creature in the image of the maker, free to 
choose, but preferring above all things the good 
and the right, and in every sense a Son. That 
we still see the creation travailing in pain and 
waiting for the manifestation of the Sons of 
God should not be cause for discouragement as 
we contemplate the future, but rather for in- 


creased and more unwavering faithfulness. 
We may for the present leave the consideration 
of questions that concern the welfare and mis- 


sion of the Church, meaning the great body of 
believers in Christ, and consider the Society of 


Friends, its fitness as an element in the fulfill- 
ment of the Divine purposes, its sphere, and the 
hopes that centre in it. 

We must scrupulously avoid dogmatic asser- 
tions, or anything like a pharisaic claim to ex- 
clusive qualifications or blessings, but we may 
humbly examine our inheritance, and forecast 
our corresponding obligations. 

Those who believe that God definitely “ sepa- 
rated” and “called” the Apostle Paul that 
“ He might reveal his Son in him,” will easily 
be led to believe that in the thought and pur- 
pose of the same God it was the mission of those 
who called themselves Friends to teach the 
world spirituality, to call Christians away from 
exercises and performances, however beautiful 
and cultivating in themselves, to reverent com- 
munion and soul homage to the King Himself, 
a spirit who can commune only with spirit and 
can be worshipped only in spirit. The call to 
this service carried with it and made impera- 
tive a series of “ testimonies” and emphatic 
protests, and of such life and conversation as to 
make them in many ways a separate and pecu- 
liar people. 

The underlying principle which gave distinct- 
ness to their mission was not a temporary 
principle, nor was theirs a service from which a 
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dismissal might be expected, for so long as the 
Church is militant, there will be manifest ten- 
dencies to exalt the material side and to drift 
away from the spiritual, but we cannot believe 
God ever intended them or any other Christian 
people in His service to be so separate from the 
world as not to be able to touch and reveal to 
the unsaved masses the salvation which He has 
made a reality in their own experience. The 
dangerous tendencies which have appeared in 
the past, and are ever to be guarded against, 
are two :—failing to hold close enough relation 
with God, or failing to hold close enough rela- 
tion with the world. The failure in the first 
respect is fatal : in the second case, high, splen- 
didly strong characters may be formed, but the 
power is not communicated and God’s work is 
not done. Our rightful position is that of 
connecting link between the source of spiritual 
life and power, and those who are too far away 
from God to understand His voice speaking 
directly to them. 

The value of the service of Friends in the 
past, makes it right that we should have high 
hope of long continued service in the future, but 
it depends entirely on our being able to grasp our 
true aim and mission,—maintenance of spiritu- 
ality and ability to transmit God’s gifts to 
men,—and upon our faithfulness in this sphere 
of service, without being drawn aside by the 
attractions of material successes, and the cap- 
tivating ways of the world. Paul heard Mace- 
donia calling him when really its people did 
not so much as know there was a Gospel of 
Salvation. Columbus felt all the possibilities 
of our now marvellous America calling him 
and inspiring him to sail westward when Ameri- 
can civilization was undreamed of; the world 
to-day and the generations of the future are 
asking us not to disappoint the hopes that centre 
in the Society of Friends,—spiritual communion 
with God, freedom from the restraints of me- 
chanical creeds and ceremonies, the promise of 
a life even here on earth lived in the strength 
which a living, present Christ gives, a baptism 
which seals to the soul beyond a doubt the 
reality of Him who sheds forth the Spirit into 
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which we are baptized, together with all the 


| 


Chief Justice Fuller, Secretary of War Lamont 


promises of a changed human society, living in | and Secretary of the Navy Herbert, Post- 
love, peace, and the desire to do the most good | master-General Bissell ; and by such prominent 
to the greatest number. These things, and all | business men as Cornelius Vanderbilt, J. Pier- 


the good they imply, cannot be wrought out by 
our aid unless we prove our willingness and 


ability to hold fast, even at a sacrifice, the | 


truth which God has intrusted to us; unless 
like the great Apostle, and the great mariner, 
we, too, obey implicitly the call, and do our 
work, not for our own sake, but for the future 
which is stretching its hands to us. 


INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION 
AGAIN. 

Ir is certainly a noteworthy event in current 
history, and one fraught with very large possi- 
ble consequences, that such a memorial as we 
print below should have been so widely and in- 
fluentially signed, the original presented to the 
Secretary of State and President of the United 
States, and steps taken to have authenticated 


copies transmitted to the governments of the | 


“To the governments of the world :—The under- 
signed, citizens of many countries, gathered at the 
World’s Columbian Exposition, in Chicago, in the 
United States of America, recognizing the advantages 


policy of arbitrating international disputes, and de- 


siring that the like benefits may, in the future, be | 
enjoyed by all nations, and deeming this a fitting | 


opportunity, do hereby join in this memorial to all 


unitedly agree, by mutual treaties, to submit for set- 
tlement by arbitration all such international questions 
and differences as shall fail of satisfactory solution by 
the ordinary peaceful negotiation. And for this the 
petitioners will ever pray.” 


the Commissioners of about forty nations which 
were represented at the recent Exposition at 
Chicago, of officers of the Exposition, many of 


| 


| 


| 


pont Morgan, George J. Gould, George M. 

Pullman, John D. Rockefeller and others. 
Who can doubt that if these whom we have 

named are sincerely interested that disputes 


_ among nations shall be peacefully settled, and 


_ will consistently and persistently advocate it, 


| the goal may be quickly reached ? 


And if so, 


| what pen can picture the blessings which shall 


| follow ? 


Let us quicken our faith in the ful- 


| filment of God’s purposes, and with prayer for 
| the right, press forward manfully and with 
| good courage in advocacy of that “peace on 
| earth, good will toward men,” of which our 


_ Lord is the Prince. 





J. B. G. 


DR. JAMES E. RHOADS. 
In speaking of the retirement of Dr. Rhoads 


| from the Presidency of Bryn Mawr College, the 
| (London) Friend expresses the view, in which 
world. The text of the memorial is as follows: | 


we heartily unite. ‘ He has devoted an earnest 
and well-spent life to the Church, as well as to 


| education, and it will be well if the leisure of 
| his matured years may result in the written ex- 

accruing to those nations which have pursued the | ee of his best thoughts on the great veri- 
| ties of the Christian faith, that he may fulfill 


the purpose so well expressed in the Psalms, 
‘ showing to the generation to come the praises 


| of the Lord.” 


our various governments, praying that they will | 


None know better than the readers of THE 


| Frtenps’ Review, of which he was for years 


| the editor, and to whose columns he has since 
| contributed much valuable matter, the justice 
| of the further statement by our contemporary 
The autograph signatures are appended of | —“ Our esteemed Friend has travailed in soul 


for Philadelphia. Yearly Meeting, and genera- 


| tions to come will recognize and honour his 


the speakers at the various Congresses held in | 
connection with it, including the late Dr. Philip | 


Schaff, Joseph Cook, Dwight L. Moody, 
Cardinal Gibbons, Archbishop Satolli, William 
E. Dodge, Lady Henry Somerset and Lady 
Aberdeen; also by ex-President Harrison, 


self-denying effort in preparing the way for the 
brighter days of spiritual dawning on that 
Yearly Meeting. We would not suggest work 
to one who has already served so much and so 


| well, but the man whose eyes have been opened 
| to see something of the breadth of Gospel truth, 
| and to comprehend a little of the unfathomed 











inheritance of the saints in Christ may well 
take the needed rest for waiting upon the Lord 
to renew his strength, and under that renewal 


of the Spirit, be afresh impelled to bring forth | 


the best and the ripest fruit of later years.” 
We commend these thoughts, these holy as- 
pirations, to many who have been ready to 


a service in which his labors have been so con- 
spicuously valuable and so ricnly blessed. 


Tuis issue will probably go into not less than 


five thousand homes, and it is our earnest hope 
that in many of these homes where it does not 
usually go it will find some member who will 
consider its merits and subscribe for the year 
to come. It is very desirable that a Society 
paper be taken in every family, and the interests 
of Friends will be so considered, and the cause 
of Christ in the earth with all the beneficent 
‘auses springing out from the central one of 
salvation to men will be so presented in THE 


found to supply a real need. 
closed blank and try it one year, at least. 


THE RELIGION SET FORTH 
JACOB'S WELL. 


I cannor doubt that the sentiment expressed 
in the following extract from the writings of a 
very distinguished Biblical scholar, recently de- 
ceased, w ill have an edifying and confirming 
force and weight for all persons who appreciate 
the thought and teachings of the Society of 
Friends, 

“The woman of Samaria took the lead: 


AT 


“Lord,” said she, “our fathers worshipped in 
this mountain ; and ye say~that Jerusalem is 
the place where men ought to worship.” 
“ Woman, believe me” Jesus responded to her, 
“the hour cometh when ye shall worship 
neither in this mountain nor yet at Jerusalem, 
but when the true worshippers shall worship the 
Father in spirit and in truth.” 

On the day when he pronounced these words, 
he was indeed the Son of God. He for the 
first time gave utterance to the idea upon which 
shall rest the edifice of the everlasting religion. 
He founded the pure worship, of no age, of no 
clime, which shall be that of all lofty souls to 





to | we attain the ideal only for a moment. 
mourn because of Dr. Rhoads’s withdrawal from | ‘ . 
| it has taken eighteen hundred years for the eyes 
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the end of time. Not only was his religion, 


| that day, the benign religion of humanity, but 


it was the absolute religion ; and if other plan- 
ets have inhabitants endowed with reason and 
morality, their religion cannot be different from 
that which Jesus proclaimed at Jacob’s well. 
Man has not been able to abide by this worship ; 
The 
words of Jesus were a gleam in thick night ; 


of humanity (what do I say! of an infinitely 
small portion of humanity) to learn to abide it. 
But the gleam shall become the full day, and 
after passing through all the circles of error, 
humanity will return’ to these words, as to the 
immortal expression of its faith and its hopes.” 
This fundamental, concentrated teaching, 
divested of every lo, here and every lo, there, 
and every other hindering thing, is refreshing; 
but we like to associate with it the direct and 
eternal forces which draw us to this worship. 
“God so loved the world that he gave his 
only begotten Son,” and “if I be lifted up I 
will draw all men unto me.” “ And whoso- 
ever will come may come.” “ But as many as 


received him, to them gave he power to become 
Frrenps’ Review that it will, we believe, be 
Fill out the en- | 


the sons of God, even to them that believe on 
his name.” 


“Immortal Love, forever full, 
Forever flowing free, 
Forever shared, forever whole, 
A never-ebbing sea.” 


This inward spiritual light and life, given to 
all, coming to us because of what Christ has 
done and is doing for us without us, brings us 
into immediate union and communion with the 
Father and the Son if we will receive Him and 
obey Him. 

All the outward pomp and symbolism, direct 
or indirect, in great or in small, will vanish 


: |.away before a higher civilization, a deeper cult- 


ure and extended spiritual vision. The history 
of the human family through all the story of 
idolatry and temple service constantly proclaims 
this consummation with an ever louder pro- 
phetic voice : 


“ Oh, the outward hath gone! but in glory and power 
The Spirit surviveth the things of an hour.” 


Agnostics and materialists, and scientists, 
falsely so called, who seek to exclude every thing 
from the universe except dull matter and chance 
force, cannot disturb or successfully assail this 
worship and this Divine love, which is the soul 
of the universe. 
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It is the outward, the natural, the human 
which goes down in every age and generation 
before the scoffer and before the light of 
truth: it is the spiritual and the eternal which 
abides. It is the central and immortal truth 
announced at Jacob’s well which will outlast 
the mountains, sea and sky, even as it was 
before them. 

It is in the light of these opinions that I call 
attention to the thought that in all the centuries 
hardly any persons have clung with a clearer 
vision to these central conceptions, divested of 
all limitations and hindering things, than 
George Fox, Robert Barclay, Wm. Penn, Isaac 
Pennington, J. J. Gurney, John Bright and 
John G. Whittier. 

Boasting is excluded and sectarian pride is 
unworthy of the cause, but we may well be 
grateful for great men. “The Lord hath 
wrought great glory by them through his great 
power from the beginning,” but we are still 
more beholden for the light and liberty trans- 
mitted to us by the fathers,—may it never 
receive detriment at our hands !—and yet more, 
vastly more, for the unclouded Divine light 
from Heaven. AUGUSTINE JONES. 


“ARE WE ON THE RIGHT TRACK ?” 


UNLEss we are greatly mistaken very many 
thoughtful Friends are asking the foregoing 
question with particular reference to the policy 
pursued by their Society in receiving new mem- 
bers. Nor can it be doubted that it is a very 
important query for any organization—whether 
religious or secular—to settle to its satisfaction 
and encouragement. 

Putting aside, however, the consideration of 
many points suggested by the inquiry, and speak- 
ing of that which refers particularly to the ex- 
pediency of receiving indiscriminate membership 
into the denomination of Friends, there appear 
to be some views on which we would dwell with 
emphasis. 

That the present time, and for some years pre- 
vious, witnesses the greatest zeal and activity 
among Friends for gospel evangelization that is 
recorded in the past two hundred years of their 
history, needs no demonstration. That it is the 
inevitable reaction from the torpor and repression 
which appeared after the first half century of 
their existence, during which their evangelistic 
labors were unwearied and their enlargement un- 
exampled, is apparent to all who view the situa- 
tion with philosophic attention. As to the author- 
ity and call for this zeal among Friends there can 


[First mo. 


be but one opinion. To be otherwise than zeal- 
ous they have, indeed, no choice. The farewell 
command of their great leader admits of no com- 
promise. In common with all other Christian 
bodies Friends must perform their part of the 
work of discipling the nations. 


While everyone having at heart the interests 
of the Master’s kingdom will unreservedly ap- 
plaud this awakened fervor for evangelistic work 
on the part of our Society, it by no means fol- 
lows that the visible results thereof should always 
go to the augmentation of its membership. 

The desire of new converts to identify them- 
selves with that particular branch of the Church 
by the ministerial labors of whose servants they 
have been brought to a knowledge and acceptance 
of the Truth is very natural, and not without 
strong appeals to sympathy ; neither can the par- 
tiality which those servants entertain for those 
converts that they may be received into their own 
denomination, be open to severe censure. Those 
upon whom devolves the care of the interests of 
a religious denomination are ever anxious to ex- 
tend the influence and power of that denomina- 
tion. In so doing they believe they are doing 
the Lord’s work. The advancement of His cause 
in the earth is their sole object. Yet they make 
a grave mistake to suppose that so worthy an 
object is necessarily advanced by the addition 
of numbers to the church of their own com- 
munion. 


Numbers of themselves do not invest any re- 
ligious organization with power or influence. 
On the contrary they are rather a source of weak- 
ness. All great moral and religious movements 
have, while their membership was small and 
laboring under popular prejudice, éxerted a de- 
gree of influence very much greater in proportion 
to their numbers, than subsequently when they 
have risen into favor and largely augmented 
their following. The history of early Friends 
strikingly illustrated this observation. The 
power which they exerted during the latter half 
of the seventeenth century and when they were 
subject to sharp persecutions has been surpassed 
by no other denomination before or since, and 
is far ahead of anything they now do. It is the 
usual result that when an organization has gained 
the popular form many will seek to ally them- 
selves with it who do so from no particular love 
for the cause it represents but for the credit and 
position which such an alliance brings them. 
It is almost needless to say that from the mo- 
ment such are admitted that organization inevi- 
tably begins to lose its former power. 
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Those evangelists and superlatively zealous 
ministers who are sounding the word of the Lord 
of Hosts in the name and under the auspices of 
Friends, would, it may be supposed, enroll every 


new convert by their labors into cats of | measure than there was during the fierce debate 

ight this | in the House of Commons, and when every con- 
; ; ne : | stituency was violently harangued by the op- 
ence be admitted into membership with Friends | : . - } P 


and our Society whose creed they do not under- | 


our Society as fast as they appear. 


to be done? Should tyros in Christian experi- 


stand and of whose purpose and mission they 
have not the faintest conception? Considera- 
tions of but ordinary expediency would, we con- 


ceive, be suffic ient to negative any such propos- | civilized world, or has been so widely dis- 
al ; and when it is remembered that the mission | 
of Quakerism in the world can have its accom- | 


plishment only so far as there is on the part of | 


our membership a clear and unequivocal appre- 
hension of those doctrines and principles which 


matter of the highest expediency that only those 
be admitted therein who give satisfactory evi- 


dence of possessing that knowledge and under- | 


standing that shall qualify them to worthily aid 
in the prosecution of that work which George 
Fox and his colaborers inaugurated two hundred 
and fifty years ago. 


unwelcome fact, yet it must be owned that in 
this zeal for proselytism, just referred to, there 
is manifestly too much of a selfish spirit ; that 


is to say, a spirit that seeks denominational | total adult membership of 1690, which showed 
With such spirit we have no | , striking unanimity of judgment and commends 


aggrandisement. 
fellowship, and desire none. Our Society, niu- 
merically speaking, is indéed small. We may 


never be larger ; that is not preponderantly so. 
To those, however, who are most active in seeking 


to enlarge its present limits, this circumstance | 


of numerical inferiority need give no discourage- 
ment. It should certainly cause no abatement 
of their labors in preaching repentance and the 
Gospel graces. Let Christ and him crucified 


be proclaimed into all men,-to those dwelling in | ; . . 2 
7 : | information on any subject concerning her. 
the highways and hedges as well as those in the | s y 5 


market place. And if every one who may be 
thus reached shall not come into membership 
with Friends, but may more fittingly find their 
way into other churches, what shall it matter to 
us? If Christ be thus the more glorified and 
His kingdom advanced ought we not rather the 
more to rejoice ? 
E. D. Varney. 


Deer Island, Ore. 


True faith will live and grow in any climate. 
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sae | Was followed 
safely affirm that numerically speaking it will | 





IRISH HOME RULE 

Since the rejection by the British House of 
Lords of the Irish Home Rule Bill there is a 
better opportunity for calmly considering the 


posite parties to bring influences to bear upon 
the representatives in Parliament. It is quite 
within bounds to say that no legislative meas- 


| ure in modern times, or, indeed, at any time, 


has received so much attention throughout the 


cussed and with such warmth of feeling. The 
woes of Ireland have aroused the sympathies of 
mankind, and everywhere there has been a warm 
desire to see something done that will bring 


; a Pe 2 | peace, prosperity and happiness to its sorely 
underlie the Society of Friends, it becomes a | I y Pecepers) PP ; 


distressed people. 

The subject has been brought to the attention 
of members of the Society of Friends every- 
where with unusual force by an address sent by 
Friends in Ireland to their fellow-members 
in Great Britain, Third month last, in which they 
said : “ We adopt the present means of stating 


A) tole | our carefully considered and deliberate judgment 
However much we would fain disguise the | : J 


that this measure, if passed into law, will of 
necessity be extremely injurious to the moral 
and material prosperity of this country.” This 
address was signed by 1376 Friends out of a 


This 
by a conference of English 
Friends in London in the Fourth month, in 
opposition to the bill, while, before and since 
that time, both in the Society’s journals and in 
the public press, many Friends have actively 
participated in the Giscussion of the measure. 
There are many strange things about Ireland, 
but there few more difficult to understand than 
the seeming impossibility of obtaining reliable 


their statements to careful consideration. 


The task is hopeless when-undertaken by read- 
ing English or Irish publications, whether they 
be newspapers, magazines or books; and the 
same is true of public information in this coun- 
try. Feeling and sentiment have so led judg- 
ment captive that few seem able to take an un- 
biased view of anything Irish. I frankly ad- 
mit that my own sympathies have long been 
very active toward “ poor Ireland.” 

The writer was in London in 1881, when 
Gladstone introduced liis great Land Bill which 
secured to Irish tenants the “three F’s ”—fair 
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rent, free sale, fixity of tenure. It was my 
good fortune to have the freedom of the Speaker’s 
gallery in the House of Commons, and I there 
heard much of the debate on that measure, in- 
cluding a number of memorable speeches by 
Gladstone. Nothing impressed me more than 
the confusion as to Irish facts. The statements of 
gentlemen of the highest character and of sur- 
passing ability were diametrically opposed to 
each other. My interest was so aroused that I 
determined to examine Ireland myself, and to 
get, so far as I was able, my own information. 
By various conveyances, the jaunting-car the 
most common, I saw twenty-five of Ireland’s 
thirty-two counties pretty thoroughly, going 
among the people in their villages and upon 


their farms, seeing with my own eyes and hear- | 


ing with my own ears their actual condition 
and feeling. I have visited Ireland three times 
since then. 

Viewed historically, religiously and socially, 
the Irish story is a long one, and in dealing 
with the Irish question British statesmen have 
to contend with one of the most intricate and 
difficult problems ever forced upon any man 
for solution. I make no pretension to the mas- 
tery of the question, but there is one simple fact 


that is to-day the first and most important fact 
to be considered in any attempt to “right Ire- 


land’s wrongs,” and to bring contentment to 
her people. In the solution of the Irish prob- 
lem all other facts seem insignificant until this 
one is fully met, and yet we rarely see or hear 
it mentioned in any way commensurate with its 
importance. 


The fact referred to is the want of employ- | 


ment for her people. Everywhere, in town and 
country, one sees able-bodied men, singly and 
in groups, idle from week’s end to w eek’s end, 
simply because there is nothing for them to do. 
No such spectacle is presented in any other 
country in Europe or America. We talk of 
Irish poverty: here is its cause. We talk of 
Irish discontent: here is the reason for it. 
We wonder at Irish emigration : 
complete explanation. 

The cultivation of the soil, with work in 
linen manufactories in Belfast and the adjacent 
districts of Ulster, rope works, distilleries and 
ship-building comprise almost the whole indus- 
trial occupation of the Irish people. By the 
government returns of 1890 we learn that the 
total number of hands employed in all the mills 
and factories and work-shops of Ireland was 
64,475. The rest of the people, except the few 
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engaged in the meagre commerce and trade of the 
country, are trying to live upon the land, and 
the land can neither give them employment nor 
support. 

Every thoughtful mind at once inquires, Why 
is this so? It will not do to answer that the " 
people are not industrious. They are industri- 
ous in every country in the world except in 
Ireland. There is no better worker than the 
Irishman, but neither he nor any other man can 
work where there is nothing to do. He would 
be only too glad tobe industrious in his own 
loved land if he could there earn his bread. 
To tell why there are so few industries in Ire- 
land involves more of history than can be 
stated here, but one or two illustrations will 
show the case pretty accurately. 


The climate and soil of the country are favor- 
able to the keeping of sheep, and woollen manu- 
factures flourished very extensively centuries 
ago, supplying the home demand and exporting 
large quantities of their products to England 
and the Continent, furnishing employment to 
great numbers of people. English woollen 
manufactures found Irish competition very in- 
convenient, and during the reign of William 
ILI. they petitioned Parliament. to grant them 
relief. Parliament in its turn petitioned the 
Crown, since Ireland then had a Parliament of 
its own. The Peers represented “that the 
growing manufacture of cloth in Ireland, by 
cheapness of the necessaries of life and goodness 
of materials, invited Englishmen with their 
families and servants to settle there. The 
King’s loyal subjects in England apprehended 
the further growth of it would prejudice the 
manufacturers in England. The trade of En- 
gland would decline, the value of land decrease, 
and the number of the people diminish. They 
besought his majesty to intimate to his Irish 
subjects that the growth of the woollen manu- 
factures there had been and would be always 
looked upon with jealousy in England, and, if 
not timely remedied, might occasion very strict 
laws totally to prohibit and suppress the same.” 
The Commons said “the wealth and power of 
England depended on her preserving a monop- 
oly of the woollen manufactures,” and “ the 
English Parliament would be obliged to inter- 
fere unless the King found means to make Ire- 
land understand _ its position.” The King 
promptly communicated with the Irish Parlia- 
ment in letters still preserved in Dublin Castle, 


| and the Irish Houses, unable to help themselves, 
| and in dread of the consequences of refusal, in 
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1698 laid prohibitive export duties upon broad- 
cloth, kerseys, flannels and fringes; while the 
English Parliament passed an act prohibiting 
the export from Ireland of either wool or 
woollen manufactures to any country but Eng- 

‘land, and to none but six impracticable ports 
there. The Irish woollen industries were com- 
pletely crushed, and the poor operatives were 
compelled to emigrate to France and Belgium, 
where their skill established those works which 
to-day furnish the finest cloths of the world. 
Marshal McMahon, the first President of the 
French Republic, was descended from one of 
those woollen operatives. 

This annihilation of Ireland’s 
tries was similar to that of her iron industries 
during the time of Charles I. and of Cromwell 
So recently as our own time, by a commercial 
treaty with France under Napoleon III., im- 


portant Irish industries were crippled to aid | 


the sale of Birmingham manufactures. 
But there are other causes that have pre- 


vented Ireland from having employment for | 


her people. With little beside agriculture to 


support the laborer the profits of that industry | 


have largely been spent in England, giving 
employment to English artisans “and servants 
and helping English trade at Ireland’s expense. 
The absentee landlords have taken away from 
$15,000,000 to $20,000,000 annually, that in 
the natural order of things should have been 
spent in Ireland, giving employment to her 
people and in a thousand ways adding to her 
prosperity. This drain throughout the centu- 
ries has been a potent factor in the case. 


What must be the remedy for this simple, 
but all-important difficulty? The Divine law 
says ‘ Restitution !” 
satisfied with anything else? Can “the Irish 
question” ever be settled without it? 
people must have employment. 
it from them by violence, and she must restore 
it to them. She has becoine ric +h, very rich, 
and partly at Ireland’s expense. She can easily 
afford to do what justice requires. 
course, no easy matter to suggest how this can 
be accomplished, but in some ways, or in many 
ways, Irish industries must be fostered until 
they give the people the employment they need 
and must have. But the idea of “ fostering” 


industries in any country is very shocking to | probability, double the rate of interest that the 


the English mind since the time of Cobden. 
But she could once give large bounties for the 
making of linens in “Scotland to compete with 
those made in Ireland: she could once give 





Can eternal justice be | 


The | 
England took 
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large bounties on the exportation of English 
linen, and at the same time she imposed a tax of 
thirty per cent. on Irish linens ; and perhaps the 
old rule of “turn about is fair play ” may still 
hold good. In so far as, by the means indica- 
ted, England has made herself the “ workshop 
of the world” at Ireland’s expense, can she, 
must she, employ her immense gains to restore 
to Ireland’s people the means of employment of 
which she has deprived them. 

Some will here reply that Ireland’s dearth of 
industries is owing to the operations of economic 


laws that are irresistible. She has no good coal, 


| and she suffers from many natural disabilities. 
woollen indus- | 


We answer, she has ati inexhaustible supply of 
good steam-making fuel in her bogs, and many 


. | of these are rich in iron ores that the Creator 
| placed there to be used. Her climate is most 
| favorable for manufacturing enterprises, as her 


sea coast is for commerce. But this is not the 
point. Her industries were flourishing when 
they were suppressed, and justice is not met 
until every means known to science and the arts 
have been exhausted for their restoration. 

The writer knows very well how useless it 
would be to throw this proposition into the 
seething cauldron of English discussion; but 
we, on this side of the Atlantic, who feel so 
deep an interest in Great Britain and Ireland, 
who so greatly admire the ability and the 
Christian culture of the English people and who 
so love our Friends there, can consider it ; and 
we can watch with vivid interest the shaping of 
events as they surely, though it may be slowly, 
work round to the only means that can effectu- 
ally accomplish the end that good men every- 


where desire. 

And now my readers ask, “ Will Home Rule 
accomplish this thing that is so imperatively 
required?” There can be but one answer, 
“Impossible!” It is a political measure. It 
proposes to restore the Irish Parliament and to 
give it, with a few restrictions, control of Irish 


| affairs. But the Irish people need less politics 
It is, of | 


and more work. The new parliament cannot 
It cannot levy duties for 
protection. It cannot give bounties on manu- 
factures, for it will be without means; the 
country cannot stand heavy taxation, and if it 
attempts to borrow it will have to pay, in all 


government now pays. For this reason “ relief 
works,” always of but temporary benefit, and 
even then of doubtful utility, cannot be exten- 
sively undertaken. Capital is proverbially 
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timid. The fear of Home Rule is already 
driving it from the country, and if Home Rule 
becomes a fact we may expect to see many of 
the present factories closed and the people having 


even less employment than they now have. The | library in 1753. It had previously belonged 


control of Parliament will be in the hands of | 
the ignorant and thriftless, and it is this that the 


better class of Roman Catholics, the members 


of the Society of Friends, and the well-to-do | 
people of all denominations so much fear. We | 
cannot see how Home Rule will give a day’s | 
It gratifies the | 


imagination of national aspiration, and promises | page, like most of our large Bibles. 


work and wage to any man. 


“places of honor and emolument” to a certain 

class of politicians, but it points no laboring man 

to a loaf of bread or a pound of meat. 
Perhaps the chief thought among many Irish- 


get possession of the land. 
be accomplished then by any means better than 
those now available? The land cannot be con- 
fiscated as it was in the time of Cromwell. The 


some, time has confirmed it, and of many, per- 
haps most, the titles were guaranteed by. the 


Encumbered Estates Act of a generation ago. 
Ireland by England’s unimaginable disgrace. 


no part of my purpose in this article, but as 
some seem to think that “fair play” requires 
that the country should be placed under their 


the disestablishment of the Irish Church, in 


inated against in any particular, and every 
position in the country is open to them, except- 
ing the Lord-Lieutenancy. 


JAMES Woop. 
Mt. Kisco, N. Y., 12th mo. 26th, 1893. 


FACTS ABOUT THE BIBLE. 


Besipes the Sinaitic and Vatican manu- 
scripts there are three other great Bibles from 
antiquity worthy of special mention. These 
are the Alexandrian manuscript now in the 


British museum in London, the Ephraimitic | 


manuscript or Codex Ephraemi (Codex being 
the learned word for a manuscript) now in the 
National Library at Paris, and the Codex Bezae 
which is the treasure of Cambridge University, 
England. The first two of these date from the 
fifth century of our era, and the last from the 


sixth. None of them now contains the whole ' 





| Codex Ephraemi. 
The Socialists’ dream can only be realized in | treating a Bible so now, but when books be- 


_ came old-fashioned and imperfect through the 
The Roman Catholic question in Ireland is | 


| of Calvin. 
| volume in 1562 at Lyons, in southern France. 
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Bible, parts having been lost, while Codex Bezae 
contains only the Gospels and Acts. 

The Alexandrian manuscript was placed in 
the British Museum upon the formation of its 


to the king’s private library. Cyril Lucas, then 
Patriarch of Constantinople, made king Charles 
I. a present of it in 1628. Cyril had been 
Patriarch of Alexandria from 1602 to 1621, 
and he brought the manuscript from Alexan- 
dria. It was probably written in that city, 
hence its name. It has two columns to the 


Codex Ephraemi was brought from the East 


by Andrew John Lascar, a learned Greek in 
| the service of Lorenzo de’ Medici, and who died 
| in 15365. 
men is that somehow by Home Rule they will | 
But how can this | 


Queen Catherine de’ Medici after- 
wards brought it to Paris, where it still remains. 
Its history illustrates what often happened to 


| books before the invention of printing, when 
| they were written on skins, which were expen- 
| sive and scarce. 
landlord’s title must he respected, for, with | 


In the twelfth century, when 
this Bible was about seven hundred years old, 


| its letters were partly erased and some work of 


| the Syrian Father Ephraim was written over 
British Parliament, under the operations of the | 


the Biblical text. This is why it is called 


We should not think of 


loss of some leaves it was then thought a 


| proper economy to make a new use of the skins. 
| It is of course very difficult to make out the 


| Biblical text in this old manuscript. 
control, I desire to remind my readers that since | 


In 1834 
a chemical was applied to revivify the old writ- 


| ing. This so stained the manuscript that, as 
1869, Roman Catholics have not been discrim- | 


you see it, it presents a dark blue color, on 


| which it is hard to distinguish the letters. 


Codex Bezae was given to the University of 
Cambridge in 1587 by Theodore Beza, a pupil 
Beza states that he obtained the 


Professor Harris has shown that it was proba- 
bly written in that region. This manuscript 
is written in two languages, one page contain- 
ing the Greek and the opposite its Latin 
translation. 

It is famous for the fact that it contains 
more bold variations of the text and additions 
to it than any other manuscript. These have 
arisen from different causes. One of the best 
known of these runs as follows: “As Jesus 
passed by he saw a man working in the field on 
the Sabbath day, and he said unto him, “ Under- 
standest thou what thou doest ? For if thou dost 
understand thou art blessed, but if thou dost 
not understand thou art accursed.” G. A. B. 
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The International Lesson. 


FIRST QUARTER. 
First month 28th, 1894. 


GOD’S COVENANT WITH NOAH. 


Gen. 9: 8-17. 


GOLDEN TEext.—I do set my bow in the cloud, and it shall be fora 
token of a covenant between me and the earth.—Gen. 9: 13. 


THE portion selected for this lesson is ‘so in- 
complete that we must necessarily study the 
preceding history. This includes chapters 6, 
7, 8, and 9: 1-8. The generally received chro- 
nology gives over fifteen hundred years between 
the death of Abel, and Noah’s leaving the 
Ark after the Flood. During that period men 
had multiplied on the earth, but sin had multi- 
plied also. With the discovery of the metals 
and their uses, had come a reign of violence and 
bloodshed. It has been thought.from Gen. 6 : 
11, 12, 13, that the human race was actually 
threatened with extinction by this violence and 
by the corruption resulting from vice ; yet God 
had not left himself without witnesses. Adam, 
the first man, who had known God, and had 
certainly preserved the memory of Paradise, 


Lesson IV. 


and the promise of a future deliverer, had lived | 


to within fifty years of Noah’s birth. Besides 
Adam, there had been the patriarch Enoch, of 
whom we know that through 300 years of his 
life he had sought to obey God and to live in 
communion with Him, and his faith had been 
rewarded by the continual sense of God’s pres- 
ence with him. Like Noah, Enoch was a preach- 
er of righteousness. (See Jude 14, 15,). He 
was Noah’s great-grandfather. Thus we see 
that during these long ages men were not left to 
themselves; yet they became increasingly 
wicked, until no remedy remained save the de- 
struction of the whole human race. Yet first 
God gave them long warning of the coming 
danger. During 120 years (Gen. 6: 3) “the 
long-suffering of God waited” (1 Pet. 3: 20): 
During this time the ark was being prepared 
according to God’s directions ; and this in itself 
was a great object lesson of the coming disaster. 
During this time Noah was doubtless pro- 
claiming God’s: message to them. Consider 
God’s wonderful, long-suffering mercy: He 
waits 120 years, and by doing so gains few, 
that is eight, souls——Give some other instances 
of God’s long-suffering mercy See Gen: 15: 
16, and Jonah 3: 9-10, and 4:2.) Noah 
was five hundred years old when God’s mes- 
sage came to him, a good, righteous man amidst 
a world of wickedness. It seems probable that 
he lived in the region of the Euphrates, perhaps 
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near its mouth. “ When Surippah, near the 
mouth of the Euphrates, was conquered in the 
sixteenth century B. C. or earlier, it is called in 
the record the ‘ City of the Ark.’ ”—Gladstone. 
“The ark was not a ship, but a huge oblong 
box, 450 feet long, 75 broad, and 45 deep (if 
acubit equals eighteen inches), not larger than 
some of our great steamships. The ark was 
built of gopher wood, probably cypress, a tall, 
straight evergreen tree.”—Cook. The ark was 
made water-tight by a covering of asphalt, 
which abounded in Assyria. Ark-building, 
where the vessel is pitched without and within 
with pitch, may still be seen upon the Tigris, 
in the old region of the flood.”—The Sunday 
School Times. Prof. Howard Osgood, in the 
Sunday School Times, February 6th, 1892, says 
that it can be shown that all the known species of 
land animals could easily be contained in the 
ark. Naturalists differ greatly as to the num- 
ber of species of animals, but taking the extrem- 
est estimate by a high authority, Wallace, 
In the ark there are said 
to have been seven each of the ten species of 
clean animals, and of all other species two each, 
making 4,900 of the land mammalia. It is 
stated by Prof. Ward of Rochester, that the 
average size of each animal would be about that 
of the common house cat. Allowing, then, five 
square feet for each animal, there would be 
room for all the 4,900 on a single deck of tho 
ark, but there were three such decks, leaving 
ample room for food, ete. All things being in 
readiness, and Noah’s faith having stood the 
long test triumphantly, at God’s commaiad he 
entered the ark with his family, the animals 
going in with him; and God shut them in. 
How long before the flood did this happen? 
See Gen. 7: 10. The causes of the deluge are 
stated to have been, first, rain continuing forty 
days, and second, the breaking up of the foun- 
tains of the great deep, the inflowing of the ocean. 
—FPeloubet. It is interesting to note the lan- 
guage in which the increase of the waters is de- 
scribed. See Gen. 7 : verses 11, 17,18, 19, 20. 
Hugh Miller, in his “ Testimony of the Rocks,” 
has an interesting theory as to how this was 
effected ; confirmed by the geological conforma- 
tion of the districts where it almost certainly 
took place. It is also very interesting that tra- 
ditions of a Deluge are almost universal. The 
waters covered the earth for about one year, at 
the end of which time they had dried up, and 
Noah was told by God to go forth out of the 
ark. He and his family accordingly came forth, 
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the only human beings on a desolated world. 

Gen. 9: 8.—And God spake unto Noah. 
They still had God forever, and at the very out- 
set He spoke gracious words to them. 

9. I, behold, I establish my covenant with you. 
The covenant in this case was not a mutual agree- 
ment, but simply a promise on God’s part. 
Hence no element of human uncertainty enters 
into it. And with your seed after you :—it is 
called “an everlasting covenant” in verse 16. 

11. I will establish my covenant. God has 
already promised before the flood (See Gen. 18) 
that he would enter into a covenant with Noah. 
Neither shall all flesh be cut off any more by the 
waters of a flood. Sucha promise was neces- 
sary for the comfort of these survivors, other- 
wise at every rainstorm their fears would have 
been renewed, and they would not have cared to 
build houses or till the land. 

12. This is the token of the covenant. 
already given them one sign. 
(See 8: 22.) The sign he now promised was 
one specially coincident with the rain, and one 
that should be evermore new, and clearly visi- 
ble to the natural eyes. 


God had 


pot, not create for the first time. When- 


ever God places the bow in the cloud, according 
to his own laws, this “color’d splendor ” shall | 


be forasign. Note that whilst on earth we 
only see a part, in heaven the perfect rainbow 
will surround God’s throne. (See 

14. When I bring a cloud. So with every 
sorrow which God sends, 
bow of promise. 

15. I will remember my covenant. 
28: 12; Lev. 26: 42-45; Ezek. 16: 

16. I will look upon tt. 
look not at man’s 
cious covenant. 


(See Ex. 
60.) 


“The rainbow is formed on 


the rain itself, the rain which produced the | 


flood. After the appearance of an entire rain- 
bow, as a rule, no rain of long duration follows. 
“ Indeed the rainbow is a proof that the storm 
is partial, not covering the whole sky. The 
sun of God’s mercy is shining on the rain. 
The darker the storm, the brighter the rainbow.’ 
—Péoubet, “As it lights up the dark cloud 
that just before was discharging itself in flashes 
of lightning, it gives us an idea of the victory 
of God’s love over the black and fiery wrath.” 
—Delitzsch. 
PRACTICAL THOUGHTS. 


1. In Noah’s life we see illustrated the obe- 
dience of faith. Impress and illustrate this. 


What was it? | 


| but a neutral result, if any at all. 
13. I do set my bow in the cloud.—I do ap- | 





Rev. 4: 3.) | 





2. Impress also the fearful consequences of 
sin. Sin tends only to corrupt and to destroy. 

3. The ark is a type of Christ. He saves, 
and not any might of ours. 

4. In the rainbow, which blends in itself all 
the colors, we see a beautiful picture of God’s 
love, that blends in itself His mercy, truth, jus- 
tice and wrath against sin. 


HIGHER EDUCATION AND THE SO- 
CIETY OF FRIENDS. 


THE timely and suggestive paper by Presi- 
dent Sharpless in a late issue* of the REVIEW 
on College and University Education among 
Friends, and the position of the educated Friend 
in the Society of Friends, merits, we think, great- 
er attention on the part of those who can aid in 
the maintenance of our colleges and who give 
direction to the affairs of the church than it 
appears, as yet, to have received, The worst 
of it is that authoritative statements of this kind 
and on this subject too often fall flat among us, 
evoking little, if any reply, and so producing 
We would 
like to see the matter taken up, and the indif- 
ference on the part of those conscientiously 
opposed to higher education among our mem- 
bers expressed in clear note, and the weak 
points of college and university training, as 
they now exist, punctured by the clear- and 
hard-headed men of business, and by thought- 


| ful parents who are in such touch with practical 
He sends also His | 
| do so. 
| Friends has never been dormant or wanting in 
| all true secondary interests ;—that the money 
God promises to | 
desert but at His own gra- | 


affairs as to enable them with benefit to all to 
The best of it is that the Society of 


to support them, and the ability to administer 
them when supported, are ample, and that, on 
the whole, the efficiency of Friends’ schools and 
colleges have been adequate to this interest and 
ability. Examples in these respects of self-sac- 


| rifice and generosity on the part of wealthy 


Friends can easily be cited. The serious ques- 
tion, however, is their general absence from 


places of position and power in the Society of 


Friends in this country. President Sharpless 
puts it rightly when he says: “Shall we not 


| also make a legitimate place for the educated 


person, study the conditions which will bring 
him into usefulness, and grant that encourage- 


| ment his immaturity demands ?” 


We think this a pressing question. The 
time has come when our secondary schools,— 


*Eleventh month 30th, 1893. 
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Germantown, Providence, the Select School in 
Philadelphia,—are guardedly open to pupils of 
other denominations. The pupils at West- 
town, as we understand, diminish rather than 
increase. The Eastern ‘Yearly Meetings, with 
a single exception, also decrease rather than add 
to their membership, and while the Society of 
Friends is still potential in the world, the ques- 
tion may very well be raised whether or not it 
is at all as potential as its ethical and spiritual 
type of organization and its noble interpreta- 
tion of Christianity demand or permit. Of 
course we may all say that a portion of the 
fault, at least, is at our own doors, which is 
true enough, and that individual faithfulness 
should remedy it, which is just as true, provi- 
ded that by it we all mean the same things. 
We think, however, that two facts have mili- 
tated against the Society’ s use of the educated 
Friend, which we will briefly touch upon. The 


first is that high scholarship and the character 
induced by college training are antagonistic to 
spiritual Quakerism. Nobody doubts that there 
is point to this criticism. 

Principal Shairp in his delightful book on 
Cultire and Religion,* in opening the subject 
draws a vivid picture of the young man coming 


home to his parents, fluent in the utterance of 


new theories and interpretations, prating on 
high subjects of speculative import, and with 
the old faith dimmed or gone. That is a sad 
picture indeed. And yet, as applied to the men- 
tal and religious conditions of college life to-day, 
the picture has in fact little or no foundation 
whatever. His book was printed in 1870, and 
in substance was delivered as lectures to Uni- 
versity students, prior to that date. It voiced 
apprehension then, we doubt not, rightly enter- 
tained, since the time from 1859 to 1875 or 
thereabouts covered a period of great speculative 
and religious unsettlement. Darwin’s epoch- 
making book on the Origin of Species, the 
attack of Agassiz, the work of Spencer, Evo- 
lution, ete., greatly disturbed all thinking 
minds,—disturbed them witha vision of fresh, 
new and revolutionary truth. From the confu- 
sion of that time, we may safely say, we are 
now emerged, and as the smoke has rolled away, 
the Christian faith is seen to be vastly richer 
in added evidence and light for that new truth. 
Evolution is ascertained to be but a method of 
creative energy, ethical and spiritual in the 
highest degree. Its centres of explanation have 
been the colleges and the universities, and the 


* Culture and Religion. J.C. Shairp. Hurd and Houghton, 1871. 
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names of Asa Gray and Prof. Le Conte, and 
the leading Christian thought of to-day every- 
where, testify to the folly of that apprehension 
and fear. These truths, precious to us now as a 
new revelation, supplementing the old, have 
come to be in laboratories and in college class 
rooms a fresh and strong impulse to Christian 
growth. So with the higher criticism :—and in 
it Friends have one man at least of command- 
ing position, Prof. Rendel Harris. New dis- 
coveries, new phases of old truth, forward 
movements in’ the intellectual and religious 
world, strike the colleges first, or often originate 
in them, and as our human interpretations of 
truth are mostly provisional, there is constant 
progress in thought. 

At Haverford, Christian men interpret these 
movements, and a young man can hardly meet 
them under better circumstances and guidance. 
Aside from this, moréover, we think that the 
old misunderstanding perhaps still exists, and 
among Friends too strongly exists, that a col- 
lege course of study is an equipment, or 
something added to a young man, as it were ex- 
ternally ; something he objectively gets, instead 
of its being an evolution of the student himself, 
a development of the best within him, a change 
or inward growth of his conscious, nascent in- 
dividuality. The same mistake obtains in 
regard to the course or courses of study, viz. : 
that they are to be pursued for their own sakes, 
especially for so-called “ practical” ends, the 
truth being that, as a rule, they are from year 
to year a system or plan correlated to produce 
this subjective change or growth, the evolution 
of the inward self of the student, and that the 
various subjects of study and lines of work 
making them up are those agencies ascertained 
by experience, as most effective in securing this 
result. The material tendencies of our time 
and of our environment here in America have 
been, and. are, peculiarly adapted to confuse 
parents and students in thinking that immediate 
returns and the practical objects of position in 
society and money-making are the leading ob- 
jects of life. Instead of these things, or along 
with them, as the fruitsof culture or college 
training, we look for a right individual inde- 
pendence of thought, the ability and apprecia- 
tion of another’s point of view, persistence of 
right intention and noble aim, absence of pro- 
vincialism, largeness of vision, right apprehen- 
sion of principles, clear thought, lucid expression, 
recognition of spiritual aspects, and wide 
familiarity with the richest intellectual and 
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religious life of the world. These are practical 
and spiritual results in line of the highest Qua- 
ker living and thinking, and therefore of noblest 
Christian growth. We think, too, that those 
acquainted with the soundest scholarship in 
Europe and America, would be quite willing to 
testify to the very generally high Christian tone 
of contemporary discussion on open questions 
on all present-day subjects,—ethics, politics, 
economics, philosophy, etc.,—on the part of con- 
tending persons and schools of thought, as com- 
pared with the same fifteen or twenty years ago. 
In fact, this advance in knowledge and in the 
ideals of scholarship and culture, has been in- 
clusive of the very apprehensions Friends have 
felt in regard to them. Their advance has 
been in the line of spiritual truth. The legiti- 
mate place of the highly-trained intellect,—the 
fact that the root-truths of religion and being 
are altogether outside the realm of logic and 
demonstration ; the attitude of spiritual faculty 
as compared with the intellectual,—the increas- 
ing demands of the Christian life on the indi- 
vidual, and that, too, as understood by Friends, 
—these and kindred subjects of highest moment, 
—questions of vital and fascinating interest 
always to all thoughtful people, receive es- 
pecially at Haverford a richer and more eee 
tical treatment than at any time, probably, i 

the history of the College. Aside from Seca n 
facts in the case, the finest tissue and exposition 
of contemporary knowledge and culture, make 
it impossible for this statement to be otherwise. 


Henry N. Hoxtre. 
(To be continued.) 


THE BOYHOOD OF GEORG 
RUFUS M. JONES. 


Tue childhood and youth of those who after- 
ward attain to prominence, and come to be 
subjects of general interest, are not infrequently 
but dimly known and obscured in a haze of 
tradition and gossip. It is rare that a child or 
youth gives such decided evidence of a great 
career in the future that his early deeds and 
words, and the events that mould him, are 
chronicled and recorded. Most of the great 
figures who are now on the bead-roll of fame 
have surprised those who were nearest them in 
their youth, though there have undoubtedly 
been some whose orbit was prophesied from the 
are of their youth. In nearly every case, how- 
ever, it would probably be found that the 
“child was father to the man,” and that a full 
knowledge of the period of development would 


E FOX. 
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explain the later life with its deeds and events. 
With reference to George Fox we shall find all 
too little of detail in the years preceding his 
ministry, for, while being far different from the 
ordinary boy, he nevertheless did not give 
cause for suspecting in the least the career which 
lay before him. The location of one’s birth- 
place and boyhood exercises a much greater in- 
fluence than most are aware of, while we all 
admit the almost controlling influence of father, 
mother, and social surroundings. 

Drayton-in-the-Clay, now called Feany Dray- 
ton, at once suggests’a flat, marshy country, 
with little in the landscape to give rise to rugged 
grandeur, a region more likely to give a morbid 
cast of character than broken scenery of either 
mountain or water. Hardly any place in Eng- 
land was more remote from “the madding 
crowd’s ignoble strife,” for there was no town 
of any size near Drayton, and the place itself 
was so small that it does not seem to have had 
any school, and George’s association with boys 
was probably v very limited. The experiences of 
boys in the country to-day are full of variety,— 
the school, the farm pursuits, the social life of 
the neighborhood, and the summer company 
from the city. It is no longer the monotonous 
round a boy experienced in a village like Dray- 
ton two hundred and fifty years ago, when the 
variety was limited mostly to changes of weather 
and seasons. 

In the narrow circle of the home, George 
was certainly favored, for he had parents of 
character and sterling worth. He seldom dwells 
much on circumstances of home and family, for 
he is solely concerned with his membership in 
the household and family of God, but he does 
tell us tersely of the upright father whom the 
neighbors respected and called righteous Chris- 
ter, a man whose yea was believed at home and 
by all who knew him. His scrupulous son 
gave him high praise when he said of him in 
later life, “ He was*an honest man, and had the 
seed of God in him.” It is quite evident that 
the father did not look upon the unusual career 
of his son with any degree of sympathy at first, 
for he was attached to the priests, but George 
reports with joy, on one occasion three years 
after the beginning of his search for truth, how 
righteous Christer listened to his arguments 
against the bigoted priests, and struck his cane 
on the ground, saying, “Truly I see, he that 
will but stand to truth, it will bear him out.” 
The mother, whose maiden name was Mary 
Lago, was a woman of eminent piety and up- 
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rightness. One of her ancestors had suffered 
martyrdom under Queen Mary, so that George 
seems to have come honestly by the unshaken 
determination to endure anything rather than 
violate his convictions of right, which charac- 
terized him even from boyhood. 

The boy’s education was in the broadest sense 
“guarded,” and his mother seems to have been 
his only teacher, until he was old enough to 
educate himself. He learned to read and write, 
though Macaulay claims that “his English is 
unintelligible to the most acute and attentive 
reader” (sic), and his great knowledge of the 
Scriptures was due to the constant reading and 
study of them in his boyhood days, “at that 
best academe, a mother’s knee.” His contem- 
poraries used to say that if the Bible were lost, it 
could be found again in the mouth of George 
Fox. That these first quiet years in the secluded 
home were fitting soil for a pure and strong 
Christian life we cannot doubt, and he himself 
says in his “Journal” that he knew pureness 
and righteousness when he was eleven years old. 
We get a distinct idea of the kind of boy he 
was from his own words: “From my very 
young years I had a gravity of mind and spirit 
not usual in children, insomuch that when I 
have seen old men carry themselves lightly and 
wantonly towards each other, a dislike thereof 
has risen in my heart, and I have said within 
myself, ‘If ever I come to be a man I should 
not do so, nor be so wanton.’ ” 

We see at once that the solemnity of life 
rather than the bright joyousness of care free 
living was a characteristic of his youth. While 
the few companions with whom he associated 
were able to throw off in play and talk all the 
perplexities and jarring concerns incident to 
even the life of boys, George felt that life was 
a maze of problems, and that joy was only ad- 
missible after the mysteries were opened to him. 
There is every reason for believing him sweet- 
tempered, and too tender to have ever injured 
even a “wee, sleekit, cow’rin’, tim’rous beas- 
tie,” or a “ wee, modest, crimson-tipped flower,” 
but that he made a good playfellow we very 
much doubt. His conversion and “ openings” 
did not convince him that life was too earnest 
for sport and diversory recreations ; he had felt 
this to be so from his earliest hours of medita- 
tion, and it was always a source of strength to 
him in his testimonies for the truth that the 
thought of personal pleasure was entirely for- 
eign to his nature. While this peculiar boy 
seemed not to care for the pleasures in which 


the mass of people tried to forget the troubles 
of the age, George saw clearer and clearer the 
desperate condition of the human race, evidently 
made for something noble, and yet being satis- 
fied with mockeries and delusive shams. Such 
satisfaction could never be his, for he could not 
blind himself to realities. 

The time came when the young man’s future 
had to be settled, for he was not nursed in the 
lap of luxury. He had too little education to 
be a minister ; a soldier he could not be, even 
in a cause so dear to his father as that of the 
Parliament in a struggle for greater liberty of 
worship. Apprenticeship to a shoemaker and 
farmer offered itself, and whether it was 
George’s choice or his parents, it was especially 
suited to his bent and disposition. Keeping 
sheep brought him away from what little society 
he had had, and left him alone with his medi- 
tative spirit. It also,.brought him into close 
touch with nature, and he undoubtedly gained 
an intimate acquaintance with the work of the 
Creator’s fingers, for Penn calls him a Divine 
and Naturalist of God Almighty’s making. 

We are not surprised to find him a man of 
absolute truth in his later life when we learn 
that while with this farmer, it was a matter of 
general remark that “if George says ‘verily’ 
there is no moving him.” And with a digni- 
fied pride he himself tells us that while he 
stayed this man was “ blest,” but after he left, 
he “ broke and came to nothing.” During the 
two years following his nineteenth birthday he 
went through those many bitter experiences, 
learning how superficial and “like hollow 
casks”’ were the men who were shepherds of 
the flock, the spiritual advisers of his day, not- 
one of whom could speak to his or any serious, 
thoughtful man’s condition. Then the poor 
fellow, almost desperate for some real solution 
of the enigmas of life, is advised by these 
“nursing fathers” to smoke tobacco and sing 
psalms, to get married and seek domestic happi- 
ness, to try physic and blood-letting. When 
we consider the advance in the spiritual condi- 
tion of the Christian ministry, the excess of 
light over those days of darkness and blind 
bigotry, let us remember that no little credit 
for the larger, deeper views of life is due to 
George Fox for working out in his life, by 
faithfulness to God, the problems which held 


God’s pruning is always done with a sharp 
knife. 
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Society tos. 


WE ila oniae once sail to Like eee 
work being carried on in China meeting. The 
work began early in the autumn, and has gone 
on uninterruptedly until the present time. Men 
who for years have been almost slavishly devoted 
to drink, have through these meetings not only 
found it possible to give up the old course of 
life, but are rejoicing in the peace and forgive- 
ness which comes only when the Saviour is 
welcomed in the heart. We are informed that 
fully sixty have been brought to know the Lord 
in the neighborhood of China meeting. The 
work did not stop here. The members of the 
Grand Army of the Republic asked the two 
workers, Narcissa Jacob and Annie Ray, to 
meet with them in their hall at South China, 
where many meetings have since been held, with 
great results. It is no ordinary occurrence for 
an organization of veteran soldiers to request 
Quaker women to come and tell them of a 
Saviour, but we wish every Grand Army hall in 
the country could be used as this is being, as a 
place to tell the story of the gospel of peace 
and love and forgiveness. 

Isaac SHARP met a_ large company of 
Friends in the Twelfth Street meeting-house on 
the evening of the 26th ult., and gave an inter- 
esting and instructive account of the travels 
which have been such a feature of his eventful 
life. He started for Mexico on the 27th. 


Trwotuy B. Hussey and wife and William 
Thompson and wife sailed from New York for 
the Holy Land on the fourth of this month, 
where they intend to spend the winter improv- 
ing the Ramallah mission. They carried with 
them large, framed portraits of Eli and Sybil 
Jones, which henceforth are to hang on the 
walls of the mission that bears their name. 

THE next meeting of Friends’ Institute Ly- 
ceum will be held at 140 N. 16th street, Sixth 
day, First month 5th, 1894, at 8 p.m. Jona- 
than E. Rhoads will give an informal talk on 
Japan, and Dr. Amelia Hess will explain lan- 
tern slides illustrating Japanese life and scenery. 

A SERIES of meétings of three weeks at 
Pleasant Grove, Ohio, conducted by Lizzie R. 
Marshall, closed on last First day night. 
Josephus Haskins, the superintendent of evan- 
gelistic work of Wilmington Yearly Meeting, 
attended an all-day meeting on Fourth day of 











Lord in the way that He saadiaih The influ- 
ence of the Spirit covered the meeting. 

A series of meetings is now in progress at 
Olive Branch, being conducted by Lurana 
Terrell and James Craig. Also one going on at. 
Beech Grove, conducted by John Cook and 
others. 

Springfield Monthly Meeting occurred at 
Clarksville on the 16th, and was very small. 
Only two ministers present out of seven belong- 
ing to the monthly meeting. Sickness pre- 
vented some from attending. 


THE last Japanese mail brought a rather sad 
account of the condition in which Gurney Bin- 
ford reached Japan. It will be remembered 
perhaps that he isa Friend from Glen Elder, 
Kansas, who has been accepted by the Canada 
W. F. M. Society to take the place of Wm. V. 
Wright (deceased), in assisting in the Friends’ 
Japan Mission. The account is from Joseph 
Cosand, and says, “ The vessel which brought 
Gurney Binford sailed from San Francisco on 
the 9th of 11th mo., and was due at Yokohama 
on the 26th, but did not arrive until the 28th. 
We found Gurney Binford in a pretty bad con- 
dition on account of very severe injuries received 
through the w reckage of Social Hall of the ship 
‘City.,of Pekin, on which he was. It occurred 
during a heavy sea on the 22d of 11th month, 
about 12.30 p.m.; so it is just 9 days since the 
accident. We brought G. B. to our home in 
Tokio yesterday, and he seems to be doing very 
well. “Dr. Hartshorne and Dr. Whitney are to 
dress his wounds this afternoon. There are 
seven wounds, some of which are very severe, 
on his head and neck. The carotid artery on 
the left side of the neck was cut, and as it was 
nearly half an hour before he was found (being 
under the wreckage which had to be cleared 
away), the loss of blood was very great, but 
fortunately he did not suffer pain, being entirely 
unconscious for several hours. One or two ribs 
are broken, but being of a strong | constitution he 
is recovering rapidly, and is not likely to have 
any permanent remains of the injury except . 
slight scars and the loss of a considerable por- 
tion of the external ear. All of us deeply sym- 
pathize with him, but he is doing well and makes 
no ado over his trouble. We are very much 
pleased to have him with us, and think that 
when he recovers he will be a valuable helper 
in the mission.” 

Very truly thy friend, 


the last week. His teaching was clear on the ! JosEPpH COSAND. 
subject of being wholly given up to serve the | | Tokio, Twelfth month Ist, 1898. 
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QUAKER POEMS.* 


THE early opponents of the Puritans, and 
again of the Quakers, would hardly have~ be- 
lieved that either of these stern other-worldly 
peoples could produce a poet of fame and power 
unlimited alike by sect, country or age. But 
to both, the unexpected honor came. The two 
poets were very unequal in sublimity of thought ; 
one “ passed the flaming bounds of place and 
time :” 

“ The living throne, the sapphire blaze, 

Where angels tremble while they gaze, 
He saw: but, blasted with excess of light, 
Closed his eyes in endless night.” 
The other, lowly faithful to the Voice within, 
pleaded for the rights of every man of every 


egre sang the struggles and triumphs of | 
degree, and sang the strugg] 1 t hs of 


the human soul,—a battle-ground no less real 
than the plains of Troy, and visited, more cer- 





| and 


friendship with Charles Lamb and Robert. 
Southey. Amelia Opie, William and Mary 
Howitt, and a number of other scholarly Friends. 
who have written poetry worthy of more than 
passing notice, make it possible for a large and 
interesting volume of Quaker Poems to be col- 
lected. Most of the literary men who have 
written poems on distinguished members of the 
Society of Friends, or on subjects connected 
with Friends’ history, owe their interest to per- 
sonal intimacy with some Friend. We may 
mention Coleridge and his friendship for Charles 
Lloyd and Thomas Wilkinson, who was also a. 


| friend to Wordsworth, and gave him the occa- 


sion for the poem, “To the Spade of a Friend.” 
The intimacy between Charles Lamb and Bern- 
ard Barton has already been alluded to. Holmes. 
and Longfellow were closely bound to Whittier, 
both loved the Quakers for his sake. 


OLD MEETING-HOUSE, BURLINGTON, N. J. 
From “ Quaker Poems.” 


tainly than that field was, by helpers from on | Though Thomas Ellwood’s friendship with John 


high. History may fail to interpret correctly 
the work of the Puritans and the mission of the 
Quakers, but the poetry of Milton and Whittier 
is a sure legacy from these two religious denom- 
inations to the ages hereafter, and though we 
cannot expect the short inspired lyrics of the 
latter to fill the thoughts of men to the same ex- 
-tent as “Milton’s starry splendor,” yet the 
world will not allow the Quaker poet’s songs to 
fade from memory, at least until they have be- 
come a part of the tissue of thought. But Whit- 
tier is not the only Quaker poet whose words 
and memory it behooves us to cherish. 

Bernard Barton was a voluminous writer of 
verses, many of them graceful and charming, 
while he enjoyed the distinction of intimate 


“*QUAKER Poems, Illustrated. Compiled by Charles Francis 
— Published by John C. Winston & Co., Philadelphia. Price 
00. 


Milton inspired no poem on the Quakers, yet it 
is to this friendship,that we owe a poem which 
Macaulay thought greater than? any written 
since,— “ Paradise Regained.” 

The book to which our title refers is a suc~ 
cessful attempt to bring together the best of the- 
poems on the principles, localities and personnel 
of the Society of Friends, written by Friends. 
and others. The book contains twelve poems. 
on “ The Friends,” twenty-one on personal sub- 
jects, three on New England, one of them being 
a most spirited and interesting ballad on Mary 
Dyer, nine on Friends’ meetings and meeting-- 
houses, and six on Friends’ schools and colleges. 
There are beside a number of miscellaneous. 
poems on subjects of interest. The editor’s In- 
troduction is interesting and valuable, as the 
facts there given are not generally known ex— 
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cept to those familiar with the literature. Much 
credit is due the publisher for having produced 
a book in every respect worthy the subject, and 
it is hoped his undertaking will have an appre- 
ciation shown by requests for the book. The 
illustrations deserve especial notice. Many of 
the pictures are from drawings made by Walter 
F. Price and Mary L. Price of Germantown. 
There are also portraits of Whittier, John 
Bright, Elizabeth Fry, George Fox, Bernard 
Barton, Joseph John Gurney, and William Penn. 
The frontispiece reproduces a well-known paint- 
ing representing the men’s gallery of London 
Yearly Meeting. All told the illustrations 
number forty-two. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
Tokyo, JAPAN, Eleventh mo. 

To the Editor of Frrenps’ REVIEW: 
Expectation at Friends’ Mission here of the 
arrival of Gurney Binford, of Kansas, sent under 
the auspices of Canada Friends, has met with a 
painful, though now passing shadow, in the news 
of his having been seriously injured, narrowly 
escaping death, on the voyage from San Francis- 
co. He was sitting, 11mo. 22d, in the “ social 


29, 1893. 


hall” of the City of Pekin, when a tremendous | 


wave wrecked that part of. the ship, burying 


him in the ruins. Three other persons in the 
room with him were taken out with comparative- 
ly slight injuries, and in the confusion he was 


not found for some time, during which he lay | 


unconscious and bleeding alone. When at last 
taken out the ship’s surgeon dressed his wounds 
and cared for him till the vessel arrived at Yok- 
ohama, 11mo. 28th. He has partially recovered 
strength, his wounds are doing well, and to- 
morrow it is hoped that he can be removed to 
Tokyo. 


C. Kaifu, the principal of the Boys’ School | 
connected with Friends’ Mission, has just had | 


an attack of typhoid fever, from which he is 
convalescing. The others engaged i in the schools 
are in good health ; Mary Gundry and Mary M. 
Haines being endowed with this as well as other 
excellent and very serviceable gifts. My im- 
pression of the climate here is, so far, somewhat 
confirmatory of the common reports of its de- 
pressing influence,— abridging energy for any 
kind of work. Some of our resident acquaint- 
ances tell us that acclimatization, like acquisition 
of the Japanese language, is an affair of years. 
Still, we-have met missionaries who have been 
here twenty-five or thirty years, without being 
superannuated or exhausted. Dampness is said 





to make the winters very chilly, and the sum- 
mers sultry and relaxing ; spring and autumn be- 
ing the best seasons. Now, at the end of the 
eleventh month, a rose bush and a camellia are 
in bloom under our windows. The lowest re- 
corded winter temperature is 15° ; the highest 
in midsummer, below 100° in the shade. Ex- 
tremes are thus not so far from each other here 
as in Philadelphia. 

A new development, just begun, in the Friends’ 
meeting here is the children’s meeting on First- 
day evenings. After the afternoon Bible-school, 
attended by sixty or seventy little boys and 
girls, on two First-day evenings thirty or forty 
of the boys came back to the evening meeting. 
They sat very quietly indeed ; but M. M. Haines 
and M. Pickett thought best last First-day to 


have instead a children’s meeting, to which sev- 


enty-four boys came, and seemed to be interested. 
Dr. W. N. Whitney’s independent work in 
Tokyo has obtained much experience and en- 
larging promise of usefulness. Besides his pri- 
vate hospital, erected as a memorial of his mother, 
who died in Tokyo, he is actively concerned with 
the Scripture Union, which has won over 12,000 
members in Japan ; and he conducts or super- 
intends an adult school for men, and two month- 
ly periodicals—the Railway Mail and the Postal 
and Telegraph Union ; these having biblical and 
other reading adapted to their,special classes of 
readers. He has in contemplation sending cop- 
ies of portions of the scriptures, at monthly or 
longer intervals, to all the physicians in Japan, 
numbering about 40,000 ; with a periodical let- 
ter accompanying each successive portion. There 
is already a Society of Christian Physicians ; 
but they constitute only a small fraction of the 
whole number of members of their profession. 


Methodists have a strong mission in Tokyo ; 
holding a well situated property of twenty-five 
acres just on the edge of the city, containing a 
number of fine buildings for religious and edu- 
cational uses. Their Anglo-Japanese College 
has a hundred and twenty young men as stu- 
dents, and the adjoining (not quite annexed ) - 
girls’ school sixty or seventy girls. President 
Honda, a Japanese graduate of an American 
theological seminary, and the men and women 
of the College and girls’ school, impressed us 
favorably, as very intelligent, cultivated and 
earnest workers. Co-education is not thought 
of here. Addressing the students by invitation, 
Eleventh month 26th, I learned that the pres- 
ence of the young women, who filled one-third 
of the chapel, was exceptional on such occasions. 
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Attendance at religious services on the part of 
the students of the College, except once in the 
morning, is voluntary ; so that, as only half of 
them are professed Christians, and many of these 
belong to non-Christian families, the large 
proportion of those who come of their own ac- 

cord under religious influence affords encourage- 

ment. I am very unwilling to yield to the pes- 
simistic feeling and anticipation of those who, 

after acquaintance with Japanese converts, spe: ak 
of them as more than some others uncertain of 
persistence. It is at least very interesting to 
find in a number of places that many who are 
classed as unbelievers attend quite regularly, 

and listen respectfully and attentively to evan- 
gelical preaching of a very positiv e kind. May 
they not illustrate the saying, “ He that is not 
against us is on our side” ? 

H. HARTSHORNFE. 


To the editor of Frrenps REVIEw : 

In thy remarks on page 340 of No. 22, I 
am mentioned as discussing the question of the 
action of Iowa Friends toward Joel Bean and 
others, from the standpoint of New England 
Discipline. 

It was not my intention to speak of the mat- 
ter from any standpoint, other than what I 
deemed to be a proper and reasonable course to 
be pursued by Friends anywhere, either in Iowa 
or elsewhere. I simply alluded to New Eng- 
land, and indicated what I deemed to be a 
proper course to be followed. 


Epwarp T. TUCKER. 


From Our Regular Correspondent. 


WASHINGTON LETTER. 
WASHINGTON, Twelfth month 27, 1893. 

One of the most remarkable documents ever 
prepared has been presented to President Cleve- 
land and Secretary Gresham. It is a memo- 
rial to the rulers of the world asking them to 
pledge themselves to the adoption of interna- 
tional arbitration. The memorial, which has 
attached, in addition to the signatures of many 
prominent Americans, the autographs of the 
commissioners of the forty nations which parti- 
cipated in the World’s Fair, reads as follows : 
“To the governors of the world: The under- 
signed, citizens of many countries, gathered at 
the World’s Columbian Exposition in Chicago, 
in the United States of Ameriea, recognizing 
the advantages accruing to those nations which 
have pursued the policy of arbitrating interna- 
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tional disputes, and desiring that like benefits 
may in the future be enjoyed by all nations, 
and deeming this a fitting opportunity, do 
hereby join in this memorial to all our various 
governments, praying that they will unitedly 
agree, by mutual treaties, to submit for settle- 
ment by arbitration all such international ques- 
tions as shall. fail of satisfactory solution by the 
ordinary peaceful negotiations. And for this 
the petitioners will ever pray. It is requested 
that a copy of this memorial shall be presented 
to each of the governments of the world.” 
Both the President and Secretary Gresham 
assured William Blackstone, of Chicago, 
who had the honor of presenting the memorial 
on behalf of the World’s Columbian Commis- 
sion, of their sympathy with the sentiments 
expressed therein, and further, that as soon as 
fac-similes of the memorial can be prepared 


they will be formally delivered to the rulers of 


every nation by representatives of the United 
States government. The moral effect of this 
memorial, officially approved by the govern- 
ment of the United States, cannot fail to be 
great. It is through such agencies that the 
hideous monster, war, will eventually be ban- 
ished from the ez arth. 


The crusade of the temperance people against 
the use of intoxicating liquors at New Year’s 
receptions, while it has not banished liquor al- 
together upon those occasions, has gradually 
lessened the number of them who set it before 
their guests. The work is still being kept up 
in that line, and in addition to personal appeals 
a public meeting of the W. C. T. U. adopted 
the following : 


“ Resolved, that we, the Woman’s Christian 


Temperance Union, deprecate the custom of 


offering wine or any other intoxicating liquor, 
either on the day on which we celebrate the 
birth of the Prince of Peace, or at New Year’s 
receptions, and that we most earnestly and lov- 
ingly plead with our sisters, of whatever sta- 
tion in life, that they do not put this snare in 
the way of the fathers, brothers, husbands and 
sons of our city.” 

It is always interesting to hear a missionary 
relate his experiences among the far-away 
heathen, and it was doubly so to hear William 
H. Shepperd, a negro born in Virginia, who 
has spent four years in missionary work among 
the cannibalistic tribes of central Africa: Mr. 
Shepperd, who was introduced to his first Wash- 
ing audience by Senator Morgan, of Alabama, 


has, in addition to his missionary work, ods 
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discoveries in Africa of sufficient ia to 
have caused him to be elected a fellow of the 
Royal Geographical Society of England. He 
gave vivid descriptions of the changes which the 
missionaries have brought about in the men 
who were only a few short years ago ferocious 
cannibals. After each address Mr. Shepperd 
distributed samples of African-made cloth, and 
exhibited a collection of knives and weapons 
also made by the natives of that country. He 


will return to Africa at the close of a short lec- 
ture tour in this country, and resume missionary 
work, 

There are fewer Christmas entertainments in 
Washington Sabbath-schools this year than for 
a long time, and very much less money has | 


been spent upon those that have been than has 
usually been devoted to this purpose. The rea- 
son is that the money has been devoted to re- 
lieving the distress existing among the unem- 
ployed people of the city. It is creditable to 
the children that they have in many schools 
themselves suggested that no entertainment be 
given, and that the money intended for that pur- 
pose be given to the poor. 

The gamblers who are trying to establish 
daily horse-racing here thought that District 
Attorney Birney was not in earnest when he 
threatened them with arrest if they attempted to 
race again. They raced yesterday, and true to 
his word the District Attorney had them 
arrested. The churches are taking action to 
show their appreciation of the efforts of the 
District Attorney to suppress this gambling 
scheme. Ata meeting of the board of trustees 
of the Gurley Memorial Church a resolution 
was adopted commending the action of the Dis- 
trict Attorney, and appealing to all Cliristians 
and moral people to aid him to maintain the 
law and banish this pernicious influence from 
our midst. The outcome is anxiously awaited 
by Washington people. 


Ir is the privilege of every child of God to 
have a mountain-moving faith, but many never 
get to where they can shake a molehill. 


In the arithmetic of heaven nothing counts 
but love. 


EAGLE BRAND-—THE BEST 


ROOFING. 


Is speed for House, Barn, Factory or Out-buildings, and 
costs half rice of shingles, tin or iron. It is ready for use, and 
easily applied by any one. Send stamp for samples, state size of ‘roof 
EXCELSIOR PAINT AND ROOFING CoO., 
155-157 Duane Street, New York, N.Y. 


| jail, has gained a stay in the proceedings 


my. 


-* mo. . 4, 1894. 


The Wieck’ 8 Surbep. 


THE Governor of Avknnase has written an open 
letter to the President in which he gives reasons for 
suspecting that a very large percentage of the train 
and bank robberies which take place west of the 
Alleghanies and east of the Rocky Mountains, are or- 
ganized or originate in the Indian Territory. He also 
states that the refuge which this sparsely settled ren- 
dezvous of outlaws affords to criminals, is a constant 
temptation to crime in all the country around. 


Joun Y. McKANE, the notorious Democratic Boss of 
Brooklyn, who was found guilty of contempt of court 
by Judge Barnard, and sentenced to thirty days in 
by a decision 
of Judge Cullen, which may postpone the execution 
of the sentence until next Autumn. It will be a dis- 
appointment to all good citizens if he escapes his much 
deserved punishment. 

BeFrorE sailing for Egypt on a winter’s trip, 
drew Carnegie, the great iron mannfacturer, issued 
an order of great importance. Notwithstanding the 
prevailing depression in business, and the unsettling 
effects of the proposed new tariff, he will start every 
iron mill with which he is: connected, and he has 
authorized an expenditure of $1000 a day during the 
winter, for the relief of the unemployed in Pittsburg. 
The mills will be kept in operation all winter, which 
will be cheerful news to thousands of skilled laborers, 

CHARLES Parkhurst continues as determined as 
ever in his efforts to rid New York of its hidden places 
of sin and shame. A long list of places known to be 
disorderly has been submitted to the Police with the 
statement that they must be suppressed at once. He 
is constantly in the receipt of dangerous threats of 
what will befall him if he does not give up his cam- 
paign against crime, and against the Police. But he 
is not the man to be deterred by threats. 

MANY sham infernal machines, sent by practi- 
cal jokers as Christmas presents to their friends, have 
passed through the German post-offices. The police 
are on the track of a number of the senders, and they 
intend to prosecute the offenders with rigorous severity. 


THE Treasury reports show a decided decline in the 
amount of available cash now in the Treasury, while 
the receipts are still on the decrease, and the expendi- 
tures on the increase. The Government is running be- 
hind, at present, at the average rate of $6,000,000 
monthly, with nothing in view to make a change in 
the right direction probable, at least for some months, 
consequently a loan will have to be effected. 


THE New York and New England R. R. has gone 
into the hands of a Receiver. It is the seventy-fifth 
railroad that has passed into the hands of Receivers 
during this year. 


THERE have been forty election officers arraigned 
before Judge Barrett in New York, charged with vari- 
ous violations of law. Judge Barrett manifested little 
sympathy with them. When one of the lawyers 
asked for a reduction of bail, saying that the offence 
of which he was charged was a small matter, Judge 
Barrett retorted: “It.is not a small matter. Our 
election laws would become dead letters and our elec- 
tions would become hopelessly demoralized, if such an 
offence as that which the defendant is accused of 
could be regarded as a small matter.” 


An- 
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Gives TEs: BABY 


IF YOU WISH your infant to be 
well nourished, healthy, and vigorous. 


THE ° BEST » FOOD 
For Hand-Fed Infants, Invalids, Conve 
meper - Be 10 copa and the 
Book for MOTHERS, 
“THE CARE AND FEEDING OF INFANTS,” 
Malled free upon request. 


Oc LIBER-GOODALECO.,BOSTON,Masa 


SAFE INVESTMENTS. 


Collateral Trust Bonds have a double element of 
security. They are a direct obligation of the com- 
pany issuing them, and so have a claim on all its 
assets, and they are a first lien on the Collateral 
#pecifically pledged for their security. A very strong 
ee of this kind is offered by H. F. Newhall, of 
Drexel Building, Philadelphia, on behalf of the Com- 
pany he represents. Mr. Newhall calls attention to 
the following strong points in these bonds. The 
whole issuance is only one-eighth as large as the paid 
in capital of the Company, and the collateral securing 
them is worth sixty per cent. more than the bonds. 
The Company has paid dividends for years, and its 
annual net earnings are ten times the interest on out- 
standing bonds. 


It Pays. 


It pays to read the papers, especially your own family paper, for 
often in this way good business opportunities are brought to your at- 
tention. For instance, B. F. Johnson & Co., of Richmond, Va., are 
now advertising, offering paying positions to parties who engage 
with them, devoting allor any part of their time to their business in- 


terests, It might pay you to write to them. 


“" GIRARD 


LIFE INSURANCE 
ANNUITY AND 


Executes Trusts, 
Allows Interest on Deposits, 


Safe 


92° 


4v0 


PHILADELPHIA, December 29th, 1893. 
Bonds of The Mortgage "Trust Company of Penn- 
sylvania of Series “O,” dated March Ist, 1888, 
payable eight years after date, but redeemable at the 
Company’s option after five years from date, will be 
paid on presentation at the office of the Company, 113 
South Fourth Street, or can be exchanged for new 
bonds of a similar character, as the holders may 
elect, on Tuesday, January 2d, 1894. 
Interest on Bonds of Series “O” will cease after 
that date. HENRY B. TENER, Treasurer. 


A Unique Present, Just Out. 


QUAKER POETS 


A COLLECTION OF VERSE RELATING TO THE SOCIETY 
OF FRIENDS, GATHERED FROM ALL SOURCES, 
AND EDITED WITH INTRODUCTION AND NOTEs, 
BY CHARLES FRANCIS JENKINS. 

About Sixty Poems of great variety of subject, from 
over forty authors, illustrative of the principles of the 
Society—its history, personelle, associations, customs, 
etc. Permission has been obtained from the publishers to 
use selections from Whittier, Bayard, Taylor, Holmes, 
Longfellow; while English poets are represented by 
Charles Lamb, William Wordsworth, Robert Southey, 
William Howitt, Bernard Barton, and others. 

FORTY ILLUSTR ATIONS, made expressly for 
this book, some of which are original drawings, others 
are from paintings, photographs and prints, selected 
from the largest and best collections. Portrait of 
George Fox, from the painting by Sir Peter Lely ; 
also, portraits of Wm. Penn, Whittier, John Bright, 
Jos. John Gurney, and of other well-known Friends 
to whom poems refer. Also, pictures of many places 
of historical interest referred to in the text. 


Nearly 300 pages, large 12mo., well printed on good paper, neatly 
bound in cloth, gold side lettering and design, $2.00. Will be sent post- 
paid on receipt of price. Sample pages sent free on application. 


| JOHN C. WINSTON & CO., 
"| S. W. Cor. Sixth and Arch Sts., Philad’a. 


SURPLUS, $2,000,000 
CAPITAL, $1,000,000 


TRUST CO. 


Deposit Boxes for Rent, 
Cares for Real Estate. 


OFFICERS. 


EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, President, 
WM. M. ELY, Treasurer, 


NATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW, R. E. Officer, 


HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President, 
J. ANDREWS HARRIS, Jr., Assistant Treas. 
GEORGE TUCKER BISPHA\M, Solicitor. 


MANAGERS. 


EFFINGHAM B. * ppc 
H. N. BURROUGHS, 

JOHN A. BROWN N , JR. 
BENJAMIN W. RICH ‘ARDS, 


JOHN B. GARRETT, 

WILLIAM H. JENKS, 
GEORGE TUCKER BISPH AM, 

WILLIAM H. GAW, 


SAMUEL B. BROWN, 
FRANCIS I. GOWEN, 
GEORGE H. McFADDE N, 
HENRY TATNALL, 


ISAAC H. CLOTHIER, 
JOHN C, SIMS, 


BROAD AND CHESTNUT. 
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' JOSEPH>G. FOGG, 


S. W. cor. Sixteenth and Race Streets. 
AT FRIENDS’ BURYING GROUND. 
TELEGRAPH MESSAGES PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 


ARE YOUR) A-CORN SALVE 


TOE CORNS 
SORE AND WILL REMOVE THEM 
EVERYTINE. 
NO POISION ! 


PAINFUL ? NO PAIN! 
Sold by all druggist or sent by 


A trial box sent for 2 cent stampt. 
mail on receipt of 15 cents. 


GIANT CHEIICAL CO., Philadelphia. 


Veet WIFE “*NANo'pay'Preicnr 


7 $0. 50 Buythe Oxford Improved SINGER Sew- 
ing ee, ae . art os set of at- 
mi 6tachments and teed for 


i we Speed on . 
a «where on 30 days’ trial. New of 
; bet 75,000 now in use. World's F: b Sietal os carded 
factory, Lay a and agents t. 

to-day for E FREE CATALOGUE. 


Wind Mig. Co., "342 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill 


The Book Association of 
Friends. 


This Association has for sale a few Books well 
adapted to libraries for Monthly Meetings or Bible 
Schools as well as for private collections. They are 
mostly condensed accounts of the lives and labors of 
prominent Friends. 

The Association has also for sale a careful selection 
of Tracts suitable for general distribution in Temper- 
ance and Home Mission work. 

In order to enlarge the distribution of books and 
tracts, in places where means are limited, a fund is 
available, through whieb occasional donations may be 
made at the discretion of the Association. 

Applications for purchases or donations, as well as 
for lists of the books and trrets, should be made to 

THE BOOK ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS, 


20 South Twelfth Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


HELEN F. PRICE, Purchasing Agent, | 


125 8. Fifth Street, Philadelphia. 


Prompt and careful attention given to shopping for Friends in 
the country. The only charge is 2 per cent. on purchases. 


Amos Hillborn & CO, sont. 


FURNITURE, BEDDING, 
AND DECORVTIVE UPHOLSTERY 


1027 [Market Street (Four doors bel. 11th) Philadelphia. 
4@>-Estimates submitted and advice given, when desired. 
All the always 


if desirable STYLES on hand. 


Moder Prices. Prompt Attention. 
Fit Guaranteed. 
GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 


Merchant Tailor, 
109 N. TENTH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


— 
Retailers 


Furnishine Undertaker STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 


Exhibit at all times a most extensive and 
comprehen4ive assortment of every de- 
scription of 


Dry Goods. 


The stock includes Silks, 
Trimmings, Gloves, Hosiery and Under- 
wear, House-furnishing Goods, Ready- 
made Dresses and Wraps, and everything 
that may be needed either for dress or 
house-fu0nishing-purposes. It is believed 
that unusual inducements are offered, as 
the stock is among the largest to be found 
in the American market, and the prices 
are guaranteed to.be uniformly as low as 
elsewhere on similar qualities of Goods. 


N. W. corner Eighth and Market Streets, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Dress Goods, 


In View of the 
Close of Partnership 


at the End of the Year, 


$1,000,000 


to change hands in a single sale. 
REASON : 


JANUARY 1, 1894, has been named for the Partnership 
Reconstruction of this business, and in preparation for 
that event, an entire reduction of stock must be effected at 
ihe earliest drte possible. No inducement will be spared to 
make the clearance thoroughly complete. 


A COMPLETE CLEARANCE 


NINTH STS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


PEITER sues CO., Inc’ — ital, $1,000,000. 
$1.50 SHOE IN'4 ytal.® WORLD. 


inns dollar saved 74 a Mjoliar earned.” 

This Ladies’ Solid French Dongola Kid But- 
ton Boot cawase free anywhere in the U.S., on 
<q receipt of Cash, Money Order, 

er Postal Note for $1.50. 
mals every way the boots 

sold in all se stores fo 

We make this boot 

Zien therefore we guar- 

antee the fit, style and wear, 
if any one is not satisfied 
DE i i i LBs we will refund the money 
or send another pair. Opera 
Toe or —" Sense, 

widths C, D, E, & E 
> sizes 1 2 8 and hal 
p our size; 


“we Pull ¢ you. 
> ustrated 
Cata- 


BO 
Special terme e Dea 





